Jones v\as not a little indebted to Lord Ashburton, who used his
good offices with Lord Sheiburne and got the judgeship for him. He
was fe!icitated, among others, by Benjamin Franklin. The year 1783
\\tH indeed his annu* mirabilis The following poem, addressed to
Lady lones, gives us an idea of the period of sad suspense he had gone
t'iruugn

While sad suspense and chill delay
Bereave my wounded soul of rest,
Ne\\ hopes, new fears, from day to day,
By turns assail my lab'ring breast.

My heart, which ardent love consumes.
Throbs with each agonising thought,
So flutters with entangled plumes,
The lark in wily meshes caught.

There she, with unavailing strain,
Pours thro' the night her warbled grief:
The gloom retires, but not her pain:
The dawn appears, but not relief.

To younglings wait the parent bird,
Their thrilling sorrows to appease:
She comes-ah! no: the sound they heard
was but a whisper of the breeze.

Sir William Jones embarked for India in the Crocodile frigate in
April 1783. He was then thirty-seven years of age and carried with him
the affection and good wishes of his numerous friends and admirers.
On his part, the sense of melancholy inevitable under such
circumstances was amply alleviated by diverse considerations: he was
attaining what he had looked forward to for five long years; he hoped to
serve the Indian public through his great office; and, above all, the vast
unexplored mines of Eastern literature captivated his mind. Accordingly,
he drew up a formidable plan for his activity in India-a plan that left
out no aspect of India whatsoever-her history and geography, her music
and mathematics, her sciences and medicine, her language and literature.

Jones landed in India in September 1783. His fame preceded
him and his arrival diffused a general satisfaction. Students of Oriental
languages were happy to welcome a scholar and a writer whose erudition
was remarkable, while the public rejoiced over the coming of a judge
whose competency was equalled only by his probity.
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